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WHY THEY COME. 



"When, ye go, ye shall come unto a people secure, and to a large land; 
for God hath given into your hands a place where there is no want of any 
thing that is in the earth." — Judges xviii. 10. 

The year 1881 has witnessed the largest emigration to the 
United States ever known. 

The number of immigrants was, in the fiscal years ending : 

June 30th, 1879 177,826 

" " 1880 457,257 

" " 1881 669,354 

It is evident that this influx of the laboring element must 
strengthen the industrial interests of this country, and that the 
money brought into the United States by immigrants must be, in 
the aggregate, a very large sum. 

In 1880, the emigration from the great divisions of the earth 
was as follows : 

Europe 442,097 

Asia 7,098 

Africa, Pacific Islands, etc 2,283 

America 142,225 

593,703 
These persons arrived at thirty-three customs districts, of 
which we mention the most important only. 

New York received 332,495 

Huron, Mich. " 133,227 

Boston " 40,517 

Philadelphia " 27,057 

Baltimore " 26,470 

San Francisco " 8,068 

Detroit " 6,263 

Passamaquoddy, Me. received 3,343 

New Orleans " 3,091 

Buffalo " 2,289 

The remaining 23 districts received 10,883 

593,703 
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Immigration generally follows our periods of business pros- 
perity, as will be seen by the following summary : 

The alien arrivals were, in 1836, 76,242 ; in 1837, 79,340. The 
financial troubles of the latter year reduced immigration in 1838 
to 38,914; renewed confidence is shown in 1839 by the arrival of 
68,069; in 1840 the number reached 84,066. 

The population of the United States in 1840 was 17,069,453 ; 
the number of immigrants that year was, therefore, almost one- 
half of one per cent, of the population. 

In 1845 these arrivals increased to 114,371. The Irish famine 
in 1846-7, and the general uneasiness in Europe upon the eve of 
the revolutionary period of 1847-8, sufficiently account for the 
large accessions of the time, viz.: in 1847, 234,968; 1848, 226,- 
527; 1849, 297,024; 1850, 310,004. 

In 1850, the population was 23,191,876, so that the alien 
arrivals that year equaled one and three-tenths per cent, of the 
whole people. 

In 1851, the arrivals had increased to 379,466, declining in 
1853 to 368,645. In October, 1853, Turkey, followed in March, 
1854, by England and France, declared war against Russia. 
Emigration to the United States in that year attained the 
remarkably high total of 427,833, doubtless attributable to 
apprehensions of a general European convulsion. 

The rapid diminution which followed may be accounted for 
by the improved condition of Ireland, consequent upon the enor- 
mous emigration from 1846 to 1854, the rush to the Australian 
gold fields, and the termination of the Russian war in 1856. 
The arrivals in 1855 were 200,877; in 1856, 200,036. In 1857, 
the immigrants numbered 246,945. In August, the Ohio Life 
and Trust Company failed ; in October, the New York banks sus- 
pended specie payments, and the financial panic spread through- 
out this country and Europe ; terrible losses of life and property 
by earthquakes, shipwrecks, and the Sepoy rebellion added to 
the commercial disasters. Emigration was checked at once, for 
men would rather bear the ills they have, than fly to others that 
they know not of. Accordingly, in 1858 'the new-comers num- 
bered 119,501; in 1859, 118,616; in 1860, 150,237. 

The census returns of this year show that the population had 
increased to 31,443,321; the immigration of that year being 
nearly half of one per cent. 

The outbreak of the "War of the Rebellion, in the spring of 
1861, naturally retarded immigration, which, in 1861, fell to 
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89,724; and in 1862 to 89,007. The necessities of the war, and 
the demand for labor, soon attracted increasing numbers from 
abroad; amounting in 1863 to 174,524; in 1864, 193,195; 1865, 
247,453, and in 1866 to 318,491. The disbandment of the armies 
and their rapid absorption in the ranks of peaceful industry, was 
a discouragement to immigration ; a falling off in its volume is 
shown in 1867 by the arrival of only 293,601 ; followed in 1868 
by the smaller number of 289,145. This diminution was only 
temporary, for the period of inflated values and speculation at- 
tracted foreigners in immense numbers. In 1869, the arrivals 
increased to 385,287; in 1870, they numbered 356,303. 

At this time the population was 38,558,371. The immigration 
of 1870 was, consequently, a little less than one per cent. 

The arrivals in 1871 numbered 346,938 ; in 1872, 437,750 ; in 
1873, 422,545. The great reverses of 1873 were felt in Europe 
almost as much as in the United States. The effect is apparent 
in the returns of the succeeding years. In 1874, the immigrants 
numbered 260,814; in 1875, 191,231; in 1876, 157,440; in 1877, 
130,503. 

The general belief that "hard pan" had been reached in 1877, 
and the signs of returning prosperity, led to such a rapid in- 
crease as the country had never before seen. In 1878 the arrivals 
were 153,207; in 1879, 250,565; in 1880, 593,713. 

In the census year 1880, the population numbered 50,155,783. 
The immigrants of that year exceeded 1^ per cent, of that 
number. 

Mr. Nimmo, chief of the bureau of statistics, states that the 
number of immigrants arrived in the year 1881 is 720,045. 

The number received at Castle Garden was 441,043. These 
gave their destination as follows : 

New York '. 152,421 

New England 22,146 

Pennsylvania and New Jersey 57,925 

Southern States, including Missouri and District of Columbia 25,385 

North-western States 170 585 

Western States and Territories, including Pacific slope 10,603 

Other countries 1,978 

441,043 

It is not to be supposed that 152,000 immigrants intended 
to remain in the State of New York longer than necessary to 
determine their future course. But unquestionably many of the 
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baser sort do remain in the great cities of this State, and swell 
the ranks of the vicious classes. 

The chief gain from immigration is in the wheat-growing 
regions, which received more than one-third of the immigrants 
landed in New York. 

Immigration to the South and the South-west has fairly com- 
menced, and the day would seem to be not very distant when the 
genial climate, abundant forests, diversity of crops, and compar- 
atively cheap lands of that section will attract many more settlers 
than the bleak, treeless regions of the North-west. The old slave 
States possess natural advantages that commend them to settlers 
from Southern and Middle Europe. Some of them have already 
initiated measures to attract aliens, and the percentage of immi- 
grants going southward is larger than ever before. But these 
States have not put forth such systematic efforts in this direc- 
tion as are exhibited by the railroad lines having land-grants 
to sell in the West. 

Mr. H. J. Jackson, superintendent of Castle Garden, says it 
is difficult to ascertain the amount of money brought by immi- 
grants ; those who are well off, being afraid they will be taxed or 
imposed upon, understate their capital, while those who have 
little or nothing conceal their poverty, fearing they may be sent' 
back as paupers. Says Mr. Kapp, one of the Commissioners of 
Emigration, as long ago as 1856 : " I observed an old farmer and 
his three adult sons, who opened their pocket-books, counted 
the contents of each, and hesitatingly declared them to be about 
twenty-five dollars." Upon explaining the reason of the inter- 
rogatories, the Commissioner found the family possessed about 
$11,000 ! Mr. Kapp estimated the money and valuables belong- 
ing to immigrants to average one hundred and fifty dollars per 
head. Mr. Jackson is of the opinion that their cash capital will 
average eighty-five dollars per head. 

The railway transportation for such an army is a considerable 
item. Westward bound emigrant trains constitute a feature well 
known to travelers. Mr. J. N. Abbott, agent of the Erie line, 
estimates the value of all emigrant inland tickets, sold in New 
York in 1881, at five million dollars certainly, and perhaps more. 

When the dissatisfied laboring people of Europe decide to 
emigrate, the United States is naturally the first choice of the 
immense majority, by reason of its cheap lands, cheap ocean 
passage, wide territory, and political and religious equality. 
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The emigration from Great Britain and Ireland to the United 
States greatly exceeds that to the British colonies, prosperous as 
they undoubtedly are. 

During the existence of slavery, the cash value of an ordinary 
"field hand," unintelligent and descended from a barbarous 
ancestry, was five hundred dollars and upward. Each immigrant 
may safely be valued at double this amount, if we consider the 
commercial value of hereditary intelligence and the large propor- 
tion of skilled and professional men who are comprised in the 
immigration of each year. Assuming that each immigrant has, 
in his brain and muscle, a power equal to a capital of $1,000, we 
gained, in the year 1881 alone, something like $720,000,000, and 
a cash capital (at $85 per head) of over $61,000,000. 

Surely the causes which lead to, or divert from, our shores 
such a perennial and prolific source of population and wealth are 
of interest to us and worth our attention. 

It is the aim of this paper to exhibit briefly, from official 
sources, some of the conditions affecting the European working 
elasses, who largely constitute our immigration. 

The German Empire. — A recent annual report of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, at Minden, Westphalia, contains this striking 
sentence : " The emigration from this district is lamentably 
large, and it may be permitted us, as patriots, to put the ques- 
tion : Has the German empire been founded for the purpose of 
driving forth its citizens into exile 1" 

It seems to be admitted by competent observers in Germany 
that the agriculturist is now taxed from ten to twelve per cent, 
of his income. 

The burden of military duty, failures of crops, general de- 
pression of trade, and "ecclesiastical strifes," together with a 
desire to live where labor is well paid, proved sufficient to send 
to the United States 84,638 Germans in the year ending June 
30, 1880, and 210,485 in the year ending June 30, 1881. The 
emigrants in 1881 were declared to be, " without exception, of 
the best agricultural and industrial classes, taking money with 
them." On one day early in the year, three steamers sailed from 
Bremen for the United States carrying four thousand and six of 
these willing exiles. Imagine the state of things in that city, — 
which for forty years has been second only to Liverpool as a 
port of departure for emigrants, — described by the American Con- 
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sul in April, 1881 : " The streets are crowded with these people 
to such an extent that they cannot find lodging at night ; that the 
police authorities have frequently to care for them, not because 
they have not money, but that all the lodging-houses are full ; 
they cannot afford to wait here, and they crowd into the Lloyd 
Company's offices and kneel before and kiss the hands of the 
managers, praying with streaming eyes to be taken on board." 

A report from Aix-la-Chapelle states that, " Besides a knowl- 
edge of mechanics, agriculture, or some useful trade, they carry 
with them an average of seventy dollars each. Thus Germany 
loses, and America gains, not only two hundred thousand in- 
dustrious citizens, but also fourteen million dollars put at once 
into circulation in the United States." 

Again, we are told Germany " feels that what was last year a 
lively emigration will be this year an irresistible exodus. . . . 
Men who by hard work have acquired a little property are 
throwing it upon the market at a great sacrifice, in order to 
secure funds with which to reach the inviting plains beyond the 
Mississippi. . . . Her weavers and spinners, who have pro- 
duced at starving wages the woolens which have clothed Ameri- 
can citizens, are becoming American citizens themselves, and 
hope to weave and spin, at living wages, woolens for those they 
leave behind." 

German newspapers say the empire has never before lost 
such numbers of worthy and industrious people as are (1881) 
emigrating to the United States, and the loss can scarcely be 
overestimated. 

An inquiry was instituted, and the report submitted to the 
Reichstag shows that of 106,190 Germans who emigrated in 
1880, 103,115 went to the United States and 2,119 to Brazil. 
The emigrants from Wurtemberg, of whom eighty-eight per 
cent, were agriculturists, were regarded as exceptionally valua- 
ble, and, the local authorities say, took with them an average 
of one hundred and twelve dollars per head. 

From Bavaria and the Thuringian states there is less com- 
plaint of a lack of farm laborers, for many factory workmen 
have taken to agricultural employment, although paid only 
twenty-five to thirty-seven cents per day, with board. Twelve 
years ago Germany might have been termed an agricultural 
country, but she has gradually increased her manufacturing in- 
terests and become an importer of breadstuffs. 
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Reduction of freight on German railways has so cheapened 
wheat, from the United States, that in 1880, for the first time, 
the poor found it cheaper to eat bread made of American flour 
than their own rye bread. Up to 1879, wheat was twenty-five 
per cent, dearer than rye; in 1880 there was little or no differ- 
ence in price between them. 

By this new competition, German food-producers are kept' 
down to barely living prices : indeed, the peasant owning a farm 
of less than twenty-eight acres must have other resources in 
order to exist; hence factory employment is the main support 
of the peasant farmer. But at what wages ! In the corset manu- 
factories, women and children work ten hours per day for six 
dollars and fifty cents per month, and expert weavers, working 
eleven and twelve hours, are paid seventeen or eighteen dollars 
per month. 

The great land-owners have been alarmed. Early in 1881, 
" The Congress of German Agriculturists" declared that Ameri- 
can competition in breadstuffs and meats was endangering Ger- 
man production of these staples. 

The remedies proposed to the Government are the restriction 
of such imports, reform in taxation, cheaper and increased 
freighting facilities, etc. They say : " The fact that German agri- 
culture is threatened with danger from America no longer admits 
of denial. The only question to be considered is whether Germany 
shall follow the path of England, let her agriculture go to ruin and 
her peasantry be driven to emigration, or whether a national 
German policy shall be adopted, and an effort made to combine" 
the interests of the German Empire and those of Austro-Hungary. 
They state that when railways were first extended into the Ger- 
man grain districts, about thirty years ago, those regions 
afforded a large export of breadstuffs to England. The soil. was 
prolific, and profits were satisfactory. As German soil became 
impoverished, railways were extended through Hungary ; whole- 
sale traders obtained low rates for through grain, and Austro- 
Hungary became the great supplier of England. The superiority 
of English farming kept it from being overwhelmed by Continen- 
tal competition. But America, furnished with technical science, 
capital, and richness of soil, entered the arena a rival of superior 
force, and the British farmer has been forced to yield. They 
add : " By the boundless extension of wheat cultivation in Amer- 
ica, a heavy burden will permanently rest on German agricult- 
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voce; . . . likewise, the cattle herds of North America will 
gradually conquer the markets of Western Europe, and render its 
cattle-breeding unprofitable. ... It is essential to meet the 
enemy with tried weapons." 

The weapons commended to Germany and Austro-Hungary 
are a tariff to restrain American competition and a commercial 
union. 

Austbo-Htxngary. — This great power of Central Europe, 
composed of many nationalities, using more than twenty dia- 
lects, has contributed increasing quotas of population to the 
United States. 

Bohemia's surplus cereals, before its soil deteriorated, afforded 
a remunerative trade ; and its railway, coal, and iron interests 
profited by the transportation of Hungarian wheat. But a series 
of inclement seasons and bad harvests have caused great distress. 

The prairie-like levels of Hungary are so productive that 
there is little probability of American flour being sent into that 
country, yet a feeling of alarm spread throughout the empire 
on the circulation of a rumor that the Government of the United 
States was about to establish six agencies in as many cities of 
Austro-Hungary for the sale of American grain. The American 
minister at once denied the report, but the dismay it had created 
is proof of the dread of American competition. 

The following table of the percentage of the imports of wheat 
into England in 1880, taken from the report of the German 
Agriculturists' Congress, illustrates the extent of the American 
supply and the diminutive proportion from Austro-Hungary : 

United States 65 . 4 Australia 7.7 

Russia 5.2 India 5.8 

Germany and Austro-Hungary . 2.9 Other countries 13.0 

In Hungary, the suffering among the poor was so extreme, 
early in 1880, that the Government provided temporary relief by 
giving employment on public works. In the district of Zemplin, 
the people assembled in May, 1880, praying that this work might 
be resumed, and men, women, and children gladly toiled for the 
pittance of thirteen, nine, and five cents per day ; laborers were, 
in some places, so weakened by destitution as to be unable to 
lift stones weighing ten pounds. 

The emigration from Central and Southern Europe in 1881 
was mainly of farmers and laborers. The Jewish element was 
principally from Silesia. 
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The removal of so many men and -women in the prime of life 
is becoming a serious matter in some localities. The county of 
Saros, in Hungary, complained to the Diet that, in the spring of 
1880, over 3,000 persons emigrated, of whom 1,007 left their 
families, and 560 were held to render military service. It is 
demanded that those who depart shall provide for the return of 
those who desire to do so "after they shall have been un- 
deceived." 

The Austro-Hungarian deficit for 1881 was estimated to be 
over $24,000,000. The American minister at Vienna, February 
8th, 1881, writes : " Propositions for additional taxation are met 
by a cry from the people that more cannot be borne. In con- 
nection with the proposed new land-tax, a deputation of peasants 
from Upper Austria waited on the Emperor to protest against 
it; one of them fell on his knees, and, in the most touching 
manner, implored the Emperor to help them in their great dis- 
tress." 

It is not easy to see how relief can be obtained so long as the 
present military establishments are kept up ; yet a general 
European disarmament is apparently out of the question. 

Should the two German powers succeed in effecting a cus- 
toms union, the danger of war breaking out would be a con- 
stant menace to its perpetuity. Is it any wonder, then, that the 
overburdened peasants determine not to stand upon the order of 
their going, but go at once ? 

. Great Britain and Ireland. — The circumstances of the 
laboring classes of the United Kingdom are so well known 
in this country that a detailed account of them would be 
superfluous. 

American cereals undersell British breadstuffs ; as a result, 
thousands of English farm-tenants will be unable to continue 
their business. In 1879, the area of the grain crop was nearly a 
million acres less than in 1870 ; the rent, however, increased con- 
siderably, as is shown approximately in the following table : 



England . 
Wales — 
Scotland. 
Ireland . . 


1869. 

..$218,554,000 . 

. 13,674,000 . 

35,121,000 . 

... 44,781,000 . 

$312,130,000 


1878. 

. $235,494,000 . 
15,451,000 . 
37,325,000 . 
48,363,000 . 


Increase. 

. $16,940,000 . 
1,777,000 . 
2,204,000 
3,582,000 

$24,503,000 


Increase 
per cent. 
,. 7.8 
.. 13.0 
.. 6.3 
.. 8.0 




$336,633,000 


7.9 
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The agriculturists of Ireland find American competition in 
English, markets destructive, but, when the miserable farming 
methods of the small tenants are remembered, this is by no 
means remarkable. Long ago it was officially stated that the 
number of persons engaged in cultivating a given acreage was 
five in Ireland against two in Britain, while the produce obtained 
was as one to four ! 

The Irish land question cannot be entered upon here, al- 
though it has much to do with emigration. According to the 
Irish Poor-law Commissioner's Report of 1869, £9,000,000 was 
authorized by Parliament to be expended in the twenty years 
1849-69, to assist the poor to emigrate and so lessen poor- 
rates. The amount actually spent was only £119,280. The 
American Consul at Dublin states it was contemplated that this 
"£9,000,000 should come out of the land of Ireland, but the 
landed proprietors have managed, acting on the warm feelings 
of the Irish emigrants in America, by their powers of eviction 
and by the administration of the poor-laws, to shift this burden 
from the land-owners of Ireland to the Irish laborers in 
America." He further states that in the same period the Irish 
in America remitted to their friends in Ireland £13,000,000, of 
which, he confidently estimates, £9,000,000 was applied to the 
cost of bringing their friends to this country. 

To-day it looks as though the troubles of the Irish land- 
owners have been much increased by their "shifting the burden" 
spoken of by the Consul. 

A land-law agitation may not be distant in Scotland. A 
convention, representing forty thousand farmers, met December 
2d, 1881, at Aberdeen, demanding lower rents, compensation for 
improvements, and other alleviative measures. This movement 
is likely to be aided by similar demands in England. 

In the last three fiscal years, the arrivals from the United 
Kingdom were as follows : 

1879. 1880. 1881. 

England 24,183 .... 59,454 .... 65,177 

Ireland 20,013 .... 71,603 .... 72,342 

Scotland 5,225 .... 12,640 .... 15,168 

Wales and islands 546 .... 1,179 ... 1,027 

49,967 144,876 153,714 

The British Dominions in North America. — The arrivals 
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in the fiscal years 1879, '80, and '81, respectively, show the follow- 
ing suggestive figures : 31,268, 99,706,125,391. 

The impression prevails in Canada that her time has not yet 
come ; that her northern and western districts are yet too re- 
mote from the markets of the world, and that thrifty young men 
will succeed more rapidly in our Western States. Hence, even 
from Ontario, increasing numbers come, notwithstanding its 
prosperous condition ; and so constant a stream of immigration 
pours in at Port Huron, Mich., that it ranks next to New York 
as an inlet for immigrants. 

Many aliens, who are not included in the official returns, 
cross our boundaries ; and probably numbers of " assisted emi- 
grants" from the mother country to Canada actually settle in 
our Western States. The French-Canadians of Quebec continue 
to flock into New England, where wages are higher and employ- 
ment is more steady. 

As straws show how the wind blows, we note, in 1881, the 
population of St. John, N. B., numbered 26,128, a decrease of 
2,677 in ten years ; the exodus from that city to this country 
being " so large that the butchers and marketmen feel it and 
complain." 

Sweden, Norway, and Denmark. — The number of immi- 
grants from these Scandinavian countries has kept pace with the 
general movement, and was for (the fiscal years) 1879, 21,820; 
1880, 65,657; 1881, 81,582. Official reports state that these 
nations may be counted upon to contribute 30,000 to 40,000 
annually to our population. 

The immigrants of 1880-81 are declared to be, in health, 
vigor, and enterprise, " above the average of the vigorous race 
to which they belong." 

The Mormon immigration comes largely from Sweden and 
Denmark. 

It was estimated in Sweden that the emigrants from that 
country and Norway, in 1880, carried with them to the United 
States nearly $6,000,000. 

Sweden furnished sixty per cent, of the aggregate of 1880 
and 1881. The bulk of her people live upon the land they own 
and till. During their long winters, the entire family engage in 
labor — carving, weaving, furniture-making, etc. The wages 
paid to her agricultural laborers in the five summer months of 
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1880 ranged from twenty to fifty-four cents per day. It is stated 
that this class of labor seems slowly appreciating, but in most 
of the trades wages are nearly stationary, in a few, actually 
receding. 

Holland and Belgium. — From these countries there arrived 
in the fiscal year 1879, 1,265 ; 1880, 4,572 ; and in 1881, 10,373 ; 
of which 8,597 were from Holland. 

In the Netherlands, the year 1879 was not a prosperous one, 
nor was 1880 much better. During the severe winter of 1880-81, 
much damage and suffering were caused by inundations on the 
coast and overflowing rivers in the interior. One night in 
December, 1880, over twenty towns and villages were over- 
whelmed, the receding waters leaving thousands of cubic feet of 
sand covering some of the best farming lands. The recurrence 
of such devastations was already discouraging the farming 
people, before they recently found that American wheat can be 
sold in Holland fifteen per cent, cheaper, and is twenty per cent, 
better, than the home product. 

Belgium possesses great mineral wealth, improved machinery 
of all sorts, a population of skilled and frugal workmen, and 
close proximity to nations of consumers. In consequence of 
these advantages, she has steadily attracted an immigration 
exceeding her emigration, and has enjoyed marked prosperity 
for some years. The Franco- Germ an war gave an impulse to 
her industries analogous to that imparted to the manufacturing 
establishments of our Northern States during the Eebellion. 

Feance. — The French immigration was as follows : In 1879, 
4,655; 1880,4,313; 1881, 5,227— smaller numbers than formerly. 
French prosperity keeps her people at home. 

Italy. — From this kingdom, emigration to the United States 
is of recent growth. In the fiscal year 1879, the arrivals were 
5,759; in 1880, 12,327; and in 1881, 15,387. 

It is common to speak of Italian immigrants as worthless 
lazzaroni, but facts do not warrant it, for Italy sends abroad emi- 
grants as industrious, patient, and saving as any peasantry in 
Europe ; which is proved by the half -million Italians who have 
settled in the Argentine Republic. Early in 1881, an exhibition 
was held in the city of Buenos Ayres of articles manufactured 
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exclusively fey Italians in that republic. The variety and excel- 
lence of these manufactures astonished all who examined them. 
The catalogue included pianos, organs, furniture, jewelry, liquors, 
carriages, agricultural implements, steam engines, boilers, leather, 
and the thousand things that constitute industrial exhibitions. 

American corn has recently entered into competition with 
that of Naples, with the usual result. One hundred kilograms of 
the native maize gave one hundred and thirty to one hundred 
and fifty kilograms of bread ; the same quantity of American 
gave one hundred and seventy to one hundred and ninety. 

The silk-worm disease has been disastrous to the poor. Dur- 
ing the six years, 1870-75, the production of silk averaged 3,200,- 
000 kilograms per year, which declined, in the following four 
years, 1876-79, to an average of 1,640,000 kilograms. 

Perhaps the most striking feature of the Italian laborer is his 
appalling poverty. The ancient city of Venice, once the great 
mart of the world, has now a population of 140,000, of whom 
36,000 are paupers ! And this in a land rich in its great vari- 
ety of agricultural and dairy employments, and its extensive 
production of silk, and among a people devoted to rural life, who 
cultivate the plains of Lombardy as gardens are cultivated else- 
where. 

The Italian peasants flee from enormous taxation as those of 
Germany do from military service. An official statement declares 
that, while an average family of Italian laborers earns $130 per 
year, the tax exacted of them is $15.44 ! " Carefully prepared 
statistics, submitted by Senator Pepoli to the Italian Senate, in 
1879, show that nineteen and a half per cent, of the income of 
the Government is derived from such prime necessities as bread- 
stuffs, meat, and salt, and that nearly one-quarter of the revenue 
was so levied as to be unduly oppressive to the poor." Besides 
these burdens, there is a tax upon landed property amounting to 
over $24,000,000, which is virtually an impost upon the agri- 
culture of the country. 

Notwithstanding this distressing poverty, King Humbert, on 
New Year's, 1882, dwelt upon the necessity of completing the 
military organization. The news dispatch says: "The King's 
words produced a great impression." 

Switzerland. — The immigrants in the fiscal year 1879 were 
3,161; 1880, 6,156; 1881, 11,293. The arrivals in 1881 were of 
vol. cxxxiv.— no. 305. 24 
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a good class, some of them having considerable sums of money. 
Skilled workmen are paid less wages in Switzerland than the 
unskilled receive in the United States. American enterprise has 
led to the adoption of American machinery in the manufacture 
of watches, and the export of selected grades to the United 
States; while French and American competition have taught 
the silk-spinners that their hold upon the American ribbon- 
trade depends upon a low price for raw silk, and wages scarcely 
sufficient to sustain life. The wages paid to silk-weavers for 
eleven hours' daily work varies from three dollars and fifty cents 
per week for adults, to one dollar and forty cents per week for 
children, employment being irregular even at that. 

In striking contrast to this, the Swiss consul at Philadelphia 
writes : " The manufacture of silk has been, during the year 
1879, successful. In my district, including New Jersey, there 
arrived during the year a number of Swiss silk workmen ; all the 
skilled operatives appear to have found well-paid employment. The 
wages paid in this manufacture are excellent, and if the work 
continues as favorable as it has been for several years past, all 
silk workmen who come to this country must considerably im- 
prove their condition." 

Russian Empire. — From this vast and troubled empire, the 
arrivals were as follows: 1879, 4,434; 1880,4,854; and in 1881, 
4,865. 

The immigration from Poland, in Russia, is reported sepa- 
rately, and presents a marked increase ; the figures are : 1879, 
489; 1880, 2,117; 1881, 5,614. 

The agricultural classes have suffered so much from bad 
crops and bad government that " the landed proprietors of the 
country are almost to a man bankrupt, and the real property 
of the country is passing into the hands" of the more thrifty 
Jews. 

The "Gi-olos" newspaper, of St. Petersburg, quaintly says: 

"Frightful distress is not only knocking at our doors, but has already 
taken triumphant possession of our homes ; ... its name is the economic con- 
dition of Russia. . . . American vessels with grain and tallow are arriving 
at our ports. We begin to buy what we formerly exported. . . . From all 
sides comes news ... of want and hunger from which people will become 
diseased, and perhaps die; . . . the diminution of cattle surpasses all 
belief ; . . . Russia is wasting its capital in cutting wood, selling cattle, 
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pulling straw from its thatched roofs, and depriving itself of its very clothes 
and shoes." 

This brief epitome of the condition and prospects of the 
working classes abroad will suggest the reasons why they come. 

An examination of the ages of the immigrants in the fiscal 
years under notice reveals the following facts 

Twenty per cent, are under fifteen years of age, the males 
slightly preponderating. This youthful portion easily assimilates. 

Seventy per cent, are in the reproductive period of life, 
between fifteen and forty years of age, forty-six per cent, being 
males, and twenty-four females. 

Ten per cent., only, exceed forty years ; in the ratio of six 
males to four females. Not more than ten per cent, come with 
habits rigidly formed, or political or social ideas permanently 
fixed ; while probably less than five per cent, of the entire acces- 
sion have passed the period in which population is recruited. 

The comparative youthfulness of those who seek asylum here 
seems to have been overlooked. It explains the rapid increase 
of our population, and the exceedingly rapid process of their 
assimilation. "Were it in our power to choose the ages best 
adapted to our needs in respect to labor, growth of population, 
and social and political life, would a better selection be possible 
than that already provided by this promiscuous addition? 

If the immigrants comprised old and young in the natural 
proportion, as found in settled communities, the gain to the 
United States, and corresponding loss to Europe, would be much 
less. After Ireland's losses by famine and emigration, the birth- 
rate became one in forty, against one in twenty-eight in Eng- 
land. 

Aside from certain unruly elements in a few cities, and the 
reenforcement of the Mormons, little or no complaint can be 
justly made of the multitudes who come. 

Immigrants constitute a much larger percentage of the 
population in the North-west than in the old States, yet public 
order and general integrity are no less assured there than on the 
Atlantic sea-board. 

The population in 1880 was 50,155,783, about thirteen per 
cent. (6,679,943) being foreign born. The distribution of persons 
of foreign birth to every 100,000 natives is shown by the census, 
as follows : 
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Nevada 70,016 

Arizona 65,613 

Dakota 62,112 

Minnesota 52,172 

California 51,167 

Wisconsin 44,548 

Idaho 44,112 

Utah 43,943 

Montana 41,658 

Wyoming 39,115 

Rhode Island 36,491 

Massachusetts . . .33,069 

New York 31,284 

Michigan 31,118 

Nebraska 27,430 

Washington Ter. .26,766 



Connecticut 

Colorado 

New Jersey 

Illinois 

Oregon 

Iowa 

Pennsylvania . . . 
New Hampshire 

Ohio 

Vermont 

Kansas 

Missouri 

Dis. of Columbia 

Maine 

Maryland 

New Mexico 



26,336 Indiana 7,386 

25,686 Texas 7,748 

24,366 Delaware 6,905 

23,389 Louisiana 6,111 

21,091 Florida 3,773 

19,183 Kentucky 3,742 

15,900 West Virginia ..3,037 

15,292 Arkansas 1,299 

14,080 Tennessee 1,087 

14,054 Virginia 979 

12,378 Mississippi 817 

10,791 South Carolina . 773 

10,662 Alabama 772 

9,977 Georgia 675 

9,701 North Carolina.. 263 
9,154 



The population in 1790 was 3,929,827. If the increase had 
been confined to the excess of births over deaths, the population 
in 1880 would not have been 15,000,000. "Without immigration, 
the country would not have bad 50,000,000 people for a hundred 
years to come (if we take the reported increase of 1850 as a 
criterion). Whence it appears that tbe population and con- 
sequent expansion of the settled area, the development of agri- 
culture, manufactures, mining, and railways, as well as of domestic 
and foreign trade, have been anticipated more than three-quarters 
of a century by the quiet influx of Europeans. 

Up to June 30th, 1880, 215,586 Chinese arrived, but the 
census-takers found only 105,717 Asiatics, showing that half the 
Chinese return to China. 

European governments no longer send infirm paupers or 
criminals here, but local authorities occasionally do. "When 
persons of this character are discovered, they are promptly sent 
back. 

A large portion of the immigrants are from places, and ad- 
dicted to habits, favorable to the propagation of disease. Tarry- 
ing for days in cheap lodging-houses at the ports of departure, 
they and their baggage are exposed to infection. Thence they 
go to the ship's steerage, swarming with an untidy crowd gath- 
ered under like conditions, and often supervised by a ship's doc- 
tor of little skill. Happily, short passages and improved accom- 
modations have greatly lessened the liability to ship-fever and 
cholera. Incipient small-pox, however, often evades detection at 
Quarantine, as its incubative period is longer than the average 
voyage from Europe. Hence, infected persons sometimes pro- 
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ceed inland, where the disease develops and spreads. Their 
baggage also may disseminate the germs. 

In 1880, fourteen steamers with small-pox on board arrived 
at the port of New York ; in 1881 the number increased to forty. 
Dr. Wm. M. Smith, Health Officer of the port, insisted that sani- 
tary work should be preventive, and that all unprotected 
emigrants should be vaccinated within twenty-four hours after 
embarking. The steam-ship companies adopted his suggestion, 
and an improvement has already taken place in the health of the 
steerage. 

Congress, in 1879, created a National Board of Health, " to 
prevent the importation of contagious or infectious diseases." 

In June, 1881, at a conference of State boards of health, it 
was conclusively shown that immigrants from European ports 
had introduced small-pox into several "Western States. At the 
request of the State boards, the National Board adopted certain 
rules and regulations applicable to ships, passengers, crews, and 
cargoes ; which were approved by President Arthur, November 
14th, 1881. These rules now have the force of law, and are 
designed to exclude cholera, yellow fever, plague, small-pox, 
typhus, and relapsing fever. 

Dr. Elisha Harris, of the New York State Board of Health, 
informs us that, immigrants having been found in the trains suf- 
fering from small-pox, the authorities of Buffalo, encouraged by 
the State Board, instituted, in June last, systematic inspection of 
all immigrant trains as they approached that city; which was 
continued until vaccination was required on shipboard. The 
results were so significant that an enlarged plan was submitted 
to the National Board. The Doctor observes: "The National 
Board has already engaged to maintain the cost of a competent 
inspector of immigrant trains that cross into Michigan at Port 
Huron, and the two proposed stations in the State of New York 
(Buffalo and Elmira) will, it is believed, become the most 
important that can be established, excepting one that ought to 
be established at or beyond Harrisburg, Pa." 

These defensive measures are far less effective, however, 
than "the perfect vaccination which must become a prervqmsiteP 
to emigration to this country. " The gross neglect of vaccina- 
tion in many parts of Europe, and the culpable carelessness of 
vaccinators and dealers in virus," will still render necessary all 
that can be done by the State and national boards. 

The steadiness of the influx of emigrants to New York led to 
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the organization of a class of harpies known as " emigrant run- 
ners." These men inveigled ignorant foreigners to low board- 
ing-houses kept by swindlers, where their foreign coin was 
exchanged at fraudulent rates, and sometimes paid for with 
counterfeit money. In these dens " bogus " railway tickets were 
sold, and every device of ingenious rascality employed for the 
plundering of these people. The indignation of the community 
was aroused, and, in 1847, found expression in the creation, by 
law, of the " Board of Commissioners of Emigration of the State 
of New York." This Board has, ever since, received and cared 
for all immigrants at this port, exchanging their money, securing 
them favorable railway rates, and conveying them to the trains. 
Guarding them from deception, caring for the sick, they, in 
many ways, befriend immigrants; while they send back crim- 
inals and paupers. The expenses of the Board were defrayed by 
a State tax of from two dollars and fifty cents to one dollar per 
passenger, known as "head money," collected from the ship- 
owners, and presumably included in the passage money. 

In March, 1876, the United States Supreme Court pronounced 
the "head-money" law unconstitutional. Justice Miller decided 
that " this whole subject has been confided to Congress by the 
Constitution; that Congress can more appropriately and with 
more acceptance exercise it than any other body known to our law, 
State or national." Being so instructed by the Legislature, the 
commissioners have applied to Congress for appropriate legisla- 
tion at every session since that decision ; and bills have been 
submitted, but never acted upon. Therefore, in May, 1881, the 
Legislature passed laws providing for the inspection of immi- 
grants, the taxing of ship-owners one dollar for each alien landed, 
and directing that all surplus money be paid into the United 
States Treasury; doubtless supposing this would be constitu- 
tional. The United States Circuit Court, Judge Blatchford 
(February 10, 1882), decided this legislation to be " a direct inter- 
ference with the exclusive power of Congress to regulate com- 
merce with foreign nations." Consequently, the whole expense 
of this important work, amounting, from March, 1876, to May, 
1882, to over $1,000,000, must now fall upon this State alone ; 
while there is at least a possibility that a portion of the " head 
money" previously collected will have to be returned. 

As a general rule, the most valuable immigrants go West; 
while the sickly, the unenterprising, the vicious, and also those 
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whose funds are exhausted, remain in New York. "We consider 
it a fair estimate, that of the whole immigration to the United 
States not over one-tenth of those who bring a moderate cap- 
ital remain in New York, while probably three-quarters of the 
impecunious and worthless take up their abode in this State. 
Is it to be expected, then, that the people of the State of New 
York will go on taxing themselves for the privilege of benevo- 
lently forwarding the better classes to the West, and retaining 
the inferior t Will they furnish all the money for a mere 
modicum of the benefit ? A certain class of unscrupulous poli- 
ticians in New York would be only too glad of the abolition 
of the Castle Garden system, as furthering their own interests, 
and if the cry for economy should be raised, they would endeavor 
on that plea to obtain the repeal of all State legislation involving 
taxation for the protection of immigrants. If, by any means, 
this protective system should be done away with, the immigrants 
would be again remanded to the tender mercies of the "emigrant 
runners " and their "brethren in politics." After passing through 
such hands, comparatively few will have money left to carry 
with them to the West. 

National and State interests are now protected by the Board of 
Commissioners. The nation gets the benefit, but the State pays for 
it. The State cannot tax ship-owners, and should not tax her 
citizens for this purpose ; but Congress can and should provide 
the means for maintaining the efficiency of this work, with its 
adjuncts of police, almshouses, and hospitals, preeminently the 
subject of State control. In the present state of affairs, there- 
fore, is not a combination or cooperation of national and State 
authority needed for the support of a system that shall be ad- 
vantageous to the nation, and not, at the same time, be a burden 
to the State of New York ? It seems to us that an act of Con- 
gress authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to adopt a plan 
to be executed by, or in connection with, State boards of immi- 
gration, under the supervision of his department, might be so 
drawn as to meet the difficulties. 

The only other point where immigrants arrive in numbers 
sufficient to call for remark in this article, already so extended, 
is Port Huron. There such work as that at Castle Garden is not 
needed; because the immigrants, having already passed the 
dangers and elimination of a port of disembarkation, are simply 
crossing the border on their way to their destination. 
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The conditions and motives which impelled the great influx 
of 1881 are as powerful now as they were twelve or twenty 
months ago ; indeed the coming influx may be greater, for popu- 
lar movements grow by accretion and are not quickly restrained 
by reasoning. This movement has been caused by deficient 
crops, old uneconomical methods, grinding poverty, overtaxa- 
tion, military burdens, and social discontent ; while, through all 
and over all, there rises that dreaded shade, American Compe- 
tition ; no longer a shade, but a tangible power, young, vigorous, 
growing. Has this new factor in the perplexities of Europe been 
offset by any advantageous changes? Has the price of labor 
advanced? Have taxes been reduced ? Have new markets been 
opened to European producers, or have they adopted better 
methods ? Have the events of the last few years really estab- 
lished a reign of "peace with honor"? 

On the contrary, armies are being strengthened, fortifications 
improved, navies made more formidable. Von Moltke's famous 
remark, " Germany for the next fifty years must make constant 
exertions to consolidate her power and maintain her recent acqui- 
sitions," stands, ^ warning to European governments and people 
alike. 

We infer, then, that the burden of taxation cannot be greatly 
lessened; that wages cannot be much increased ; that the social 
and political condition of the lower classes, with some few 
exceptions, cannot be considerably improved; and, therefore, 
that they will seek abroad what they cannot get at home. 

As to the effect upon immigration of the present confusion in 
Ireland, we have as yet nothing decisive. 

The immigration from Great Britain and British America 
will probably continue to increase. 

If none of the Government restrictions already threatened 
upon the Continent are imposed, or should they fail of effect, 
larger numbers may be expected from Germany, Austria, 
Hungary, Poland, Italy, Switzerland, Holland, Sweden, Norway, 
and Denmark. 

In ninety years, a feeble people of 3,900,000, occupying 
the country adjacent to the sea, has been transformed into one 
of the greatest nations of the world, having a population of 
50,000,000, spanning a continent, and possessing untold wealth 
and boundless resources. 

While its cosmopolitan character in the future is assured, the 
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peaceful blending of many nationalities has resulted in the 
il survival of the fittest." As the English displaced the Indians 
and absorbed the Hollanders and Swedes in colonial days, so 
their descendants, throughout these broad domains, receive and 
amalgamate all peoples, languages, and tongues. All who settle 
here become Americanized; no other result is possible hence- 
forth ; they become part of the most numerous English-speaking 
nation on the earth. 

While we receive such material benefits from immigration, 
we should consider how we may prevent or overcome what is 
evil; for the evil is incidental rather than inherent. Whether 
we like or dislike its tendencies, we must admit that the national 
importance of immigration has been and is so great that it 
" can scarcely be overestimated." 

Edward Self. 



